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THE ISLAND OF MALTA, 


The Island of Malta was formerly called 
Melita, probably from the great quantity 
of honey found there. It was the scene of 
several interesting events in the life of the 
apostle Paul. There is a convent of Capu- 
chins at Malta where the monks still retain 
the custom of preserving their dead unbu- 
ried. By aprocess known only to them- 
selves, they can keep the corpses of their 
brethren with all the appearances of life for 
as long a period as they choose. They 
always have a plenty thus preserved, and 
when adeath occurs,the most ancient among 
the dead bodies makes way for the new 
comer, and is buried. they are keptina 
large vault under the convent, which is 
built of stone, has a roof rising in the centre 
like a dome, and‘is lighted from the top. 
Standing upright in niches in the wall the 
forty monks are ranged around the room, 
twenty on either side, clothed in the com- 
plete costume of their order. At asuperfi- 
cial glance they all seem engaged in prayer, 
with their heads (from which the dark cowl 
is thrown back) bent slightly. over their 
clasped hands; the flesh is firm, the limbs 
retain their shape, the lips their color, the 
very eyelashes and nails are perfectly pre- 
served, and the eyes themselves, though 
fixed, do not look dead, or rayless. There 
is but little difference in appearance be- 
tween these mummies and their deathlike 
brethren up stairs, whose long confinement 
in the'cloister and strict adherence to the 
Most severe of the monastic rules have 
wasted their bodies, quenched the fire of 
their eyes, and banished all expression 
from their countenances. ry 


a Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


JULIA CURTIS, 


OR DECEIT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


One trait of character, which Julia when 
a little girl manifested, was a willingness 
to prevaricate. It was very easy for her 
to tell things better than they really were. 
What I am saying, thought she, is not 
Very wide from the truth, and with this re- 
flection her conscience was quieted. Her 
parents were grieved on account of this 
fault in their child, and at times reproved 
her for its indulgence. But if they tried 
to show her its sinfulness, she was ready 
to excuse it, saying that she could not see 
how it would result in harm to any one. 

* Well, Julia, how have you recited your 
lessons this afternoon?’ asked her mother, 
as she entered the room on her return from 
school. ‘I believe I did not miss a single 
question,’ was the reply. 
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The truth of the matter, however, was 
very different from what was implied in the 
answer that Juliahad given. Her teacher, 
feeling unwell, had at an early hour dis- 
missed the school for the remainder of the 
day, and therefore Julia had not recited at 
all, but had spent the afternoon with one 
of her playmates. Before many days these 
facts came to the knowledge of her mother. 
She was exceedingly tried at this want of 
sincerity in her daughter. Taking her 
aside, she called her to account, and asked 
her for an explanation. But Julia contend- 
ed that she had told no falsehood in giv- 
ing that answer. In vain her mother tried 
to convince her of her fault, Julia continued 
to argue in defence of her statement. 

In conversation with her schoolmates, 
Julia was less guarded than at home. One 
day at recess, as a group of girls” gathered 
in a corner of the school-room, she was 
asked by one of the group: 

‘ Have you performed the ninth ques- 
tion ?” 

* Yes indeed, but I spent all the evening 
in studying it out.’ 

* Did you do it without asking any help?” 

*To be sure. I never have asked, nor 
will I ever ask help in Algebra.’ 

* Will you please show me about it?’ 
asked Anna, in a mild, persuasive tone, 
approaching Julia with her slate, and Al- 
gebra, open to the place. 

The color rose quickly to the cheeks of 
Julia, as she became aware of her inability 
to explain the question. Her only hope 
lay in the paper on which she had copied 
it the evening previous, from her brother’s 
slate. As she searched her pocket, it was 
missing. She must have lost it on her 
way to school. She looked about her, 
anxious to find some plea or pretence, so 
as to refuse to comply with Anna’s request. 
Her statement, however, had been made, 
that she had performed the question with- 
out assistance, and now there was no es- 
cape. She took the slate, but she could 
not fix her attention upon the question.— 
In spite of her efforts to the contrary, her 
looks betrayed evident uneasiness. The 
number of minutes allotted for recess had 
expired, while the question was yet un- 
solved. Already her companions suspected 
that she had tried to deceive them. | 

The recitation in Algebra occurred di- 
rectly after recess. The class was called, 
and it so happened that the ninth question 
was assigned to Julia. She took her place 
before the blackboard, but was unable to 
perform or explain a single operation. 

‘Did you perform the question before 
coming to recitation?’ inquired the teacher 
of Julia. Every eye rested upon her. For 
an instant she hesitated, but remembering 


her recent statement, and dreading to lose 
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the esteem of her associates, she 
replied in the affirmative. 

‘Did you perform it without 

assistance ?’ continued her teacher. 
The difficulty of her position now 
increased. It is true that she did 
not ask for help. Her older bro- 
ther, seeing her perplexed with 
the example, had kindly volunteer- 
; ed to perform and explain it. But 
>, it was late in the evening, and her 
mind was too weary to under- 
At length she 
felt obliged to say, ‘ No, my broth- 
er performed it for me.’ 
»» A look of mingled surprise and 
contempt was turned upon her by 
every member of the class. So 
marked, so full of meaning was 
the circumstance, that the teacher 
mistrusted the cause, and inquired 
if she had told her classmates that she had 
performed the question. 

‘No,’ replied Julia, ‘I only told them 
that I had not asked for help. My broth- 
er offered to do it for me, without my ask- 
ing him.’ 

The teacher at once understood the case, 
and without remark at the time, continued 
the recitation. Before he dismissed the 
class, he referred to the matter, and en- 
treated his scholars to cultivate a love for 
the truth, and be careful to swerve in no 
degree, however slight, from its simplicity. 

Julia felt that she had forfeited the es- 
teem of her teacher and her classmates.-— 
In the first bitterness of her grief she re- 
solved to win back their confidence by 
rigid adherance to truth. So long as the 
feelings of her recent shame were fresh, she 
carefully guarded her expressions. Once 
more she enjoyed the confidence of her as- 
sociates. But when her object was gained, 
and her word was trusted as before, then 
she relaxed her vigilance. The tempta- 
tion to exaggerate the truth increased from 
day to day, till she yielded. When she 
had once turned aside, it was difficult to 
return. She escaped detection at first, and 
this encouraged her, till at length a habit 
was firmly seated, an evil habit, which 
would cling to her through life, and like a 
huge anaconda encircle its victim, and crush 
within its folds every noble aspiration of 
the heart. 

The time at length came for Julia to 
leave school, She entered into society, 
and formed many new acquaintances.— 
Among others she met a young man, who 
was regarded by all as a skilful and indus- 
trious mechanic, who would soon rise to a 
station of wealth and influence in society. 
To secure him for her husband, now be- 
came the aim of Julia Curtis. What shall 
I do to please him, was her only inquiry. 
To dress neatly and appear well in his 
eyes, wag her chief object. 

When I am married, thought she, I can 
appear just what I am. Then I shall not 
need to conceal or exaggerate the truth.— 
But now I must secure him, and in com- 
parison with this, it is of less importance 
that I always speak and act the truth. Her 
conscience reproved her. She sought to 
hush its voice, but it still troubled her.— 
She only succeeded in quieting it by a so- 
lemn promise that from the day of her mar- 
riage she would never try to deceive. Even 
then her conscience was not wholly at rest. 

She learned that he was a professor of 
religion, and would probably seek a Chris- 
tian companion. For his sake she resolv- 
ed to appear religious. She affected to 
feel conviction for sin, and manifested a 
desire to attend meetings for prayer. Ac- 
cordingly she accompanied him to meetings 





held in the church to which he belonged: 
She was introduced to various members of 
the society, with whom she entered into 
religious conversation. ‘Then she profes- 
sed to have found peace of mind, and asked 
to be admitted a member of their church. 
At length she’ had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving from this young man the offer of 
his hand in marriage. The offer was glad- 
ly accepted, and the needful preparations 
were made. A friendly group gathered in 
the parlor to witness the marriage cere- 
mony, and offer to the youthful pair their 
fond congratulations, and utter fervent 
wishes for their future happiness. 

Her husband conducted her to a quiet 
cottage home. New duties lay before her, 
and she entered upon them joyfully. Then 
she remembered her resolution to begin a 
life of sincerity and truth. Alas! she 
found that a habit formed in childhood, and 
strengthened with growth in years, is not 
easily shaken off. She made a few feeble 
and ineffectual efforts. Soon she followed 
her former course, only taking care not to 
be detected in open falsehoods. In con- 
versation, speaking of her husband’s busi- 
ness, she greatly magnified the truth.— 
Describing her house or furniture, her work 
or pleasures, she always exaggerated them, 
thinking thus to gain the admiration, if not 
the envy of her acquaintances. As they 
were too polite to undeceive her as to her 
true position in their regard, she went on 
increasing in boldness and assurance. 

Then she became a parent. A mother’s 
responsibility was laid upon her. Now 
she should have watched her heart with 
double care, and for the sake of that child 
committed to her care, guarded against 
even the slightest want of sincerity. But 
no; she gazed with maternal pride on her 
infant, and laid plans for the future, she 
thought only how she might contrive to 
move in richer circles of society. To at- 
tain this object she was willing to deceive. 
She claimed to be on terms of intimacy 
with wealthy families in the city, hoping 
thereby to find readier access to the so- 
ciety of the rich and influential circles.— 
Any equivocation that suited her purpose 
was used, and her whole conversation was 
an ingenious tissue of falsehoods. 

Often she had occasion to ask her hus- 
band for money. For a long time he com- 
plied, though it forced him to spend extra 
hours in labor. But her calls for money 
became too frequent, and his best exer- 
tions failed to satisfy her demands. 

‘I must dress,’ thought she, ‘ according 
to my rank, money or no morey,’ she re- 
peated to herself. ‘I can have what I want, 
one way if not another.’ 

Already a plan was formed in her mind, 
a dishonest plan, but one which she thought 
likely to succeed. The holidays of Christ- 
mas and New Year were at hand. With 
what gratification did she bring forward 
and show to her husband, various pack- 
ages found in the front entry, and directed 
to her name. In this wasa costly silk 
dress, in that a bundle of richly wrought 
lace. Who was it that sent them? Per- 
haps it was Mr. Phillips, perhaps it was 
Mr. Brown. It was a most unexpected 
surprise. When the neighbors called, the 
story was repeated, and particulars in re- 
gard to other bundles left in a similar way 
were also told. All-her friends were made 
familiar with the number and value of 
presents thus received. Her dresses were- 
made and worn. Her plans had succeed-- 


Happy in this thought, she seated her-- 
self to glance over the morning paper. One 
paragraph arrested her eye. It stated 
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briefly that several retail stores had been 
subject to losses by theft, and had placed 
the matter in the hands of the police, who 
had just obtained a clue tothe name of the 
guilty party. Her happiness was at an 
end. Fear took possession of her heart. 
Conscious guilt rendered her miserable, 
and the certainty of detection filled the 
measure of her suffering. W. H.R. 
(To be continued.) 














Biography. 
" enseuma L. 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—5. 
JOHN STARK. 


John Stark was born in Nutfield, now 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, August 
28,1728. His father was a Scotchman by 
birth, but emigrated to Ireland, from 
whence he came to this country. John was 
an active, energetic boy, and early gave 
promise of what he would be in after life. 
He was very fond of adventure, and was 
once surprised by Indians deep in the wil- 
derness, while on a hunting expedition.— 
He was a short distance from his compan- 
ions, collecting the traps, when he was sur- 
rounded and seized by the red men, who 
at once inquired for those who came with 
him. Hoping his — might escape, he 
pointed in a wrong direction, which sent 
their enemies two miles out of their way, 
and the search would have been entirely in 
vain but for the signal guns which his com- 
panions kept firing, to let Stark know 
where they were. Guided by the sound, 
the savages came upon them moving down 
the river. ‘Two of them were in the boat, 
and one upon the land, whom they seized, 
and then ordered Stark to hail the others, 
and bring them on shore. Instead.of this, 
however, he told them of their danger, and 
urged them to pull for their lives for the 
opposite shore. They immediately rowed 
away with all possible rapidity, which the 
Indians seeing, four of them levied their 
gunsand fired. Stark sprang forward and 
knocked two of the guns into the air, again 
he did the same daring act, but unfortu- 
nately one shot took effect, and one of the 
young men fell back in the boat dead.— 
Stark now called out to his older brother 
to fly, as the guns were all unloaded. He 
did so, and escaped, upon which the In- 
dians fell upon Stark, and beat him cruelly. 
When the party returned to St. Francis, 
the two prisoners were made to run the 
gauntlet. Eastman passed through the 
two first lines, and was dreadfully bruised, 
but Stark was determined not to submit 
tamely to a flogging. He snatched a 
bludgeon from one of the Indians, and 
glancing defiance at them, let his blows 
fall upon the right hand and the left, scat- 
tering the warriors in all directions, and 
giving far more blows than he received.— 
He remained about four months with the 
Indians, who found him an obstinate cap- 
tive. Ifset tohoe corn, he would cut it 
up and leave the weeds standing, and’ if 
urged harder, he would throw his hoe into 
the river. This pleased his captors mighti- 
ly, and they adopted him as a chief into 
their tribe. He was ransomed for one 
hundred and three dollars, while his com- 
panion was allowed to go for sixty. 

At the breaking out of the “ French 
War,” a corps of rangers was raised in 
New Hampshire, and Stark was appointed 
a lieutenant. He took his first lessons in 
war around ‘** Bloody Pond.” Soon after 
this, his regiment was disbanded, and he 
returned home. He was soon again in u 
company of rangers, to be attached to the 
garrisons between Lake George and the 
Hudson. Here he was an efficient aid to 
his corps, and was soon promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenapt. At one time, af- 
ter fighting from two o’clock till dark, and 
retreating pursued by a superior force all 
night, he generously offered in the morn- 
ing, without rest, to go a distance on foot 
of forty miles, to procure sleds on which 
the wounded might be conveyed. “‘ Weari- 

ed as he was, and without sleep the night 
before, he set out, and accomplished the 
forty miles on snow-shoes, by evening.— 
Without waiting to rest himself, and too 
noble to send others in his stead, he im- 
mediately started back, and travelling all 
night, he reached his companions next 
morning. Hastily placing his wounded on 
sleds, he set out again, and in his anxiety 
to relieve their sufferings, pushed on with 





such rapidity that he reached the fort that 
night.” Few men, says the writer above 
quoted, could stand such a prodigious 
strain upon their physical energies as this.- 

He was with Lord Howe in 1758, in 
his approach to Ticonderoga, aud with his 
rengers did good service upon that memo- 
rable occasion. Soon after this he return- 
ed home and married Miss Elizabeth Page, 
of Dunbarton. 

In the spring again he was in the field, 
but spent most of his time in constructing 
a road, eighty miles through the wilderness. 
from Crown Point to Number Four. ‘This 
being finished, and the war ending soon 
after, he retired to his peaceful occupation, 
at which he remained until the commence, 
ment of the Revolutionary struggle. In 

less than ten minutes after the news of the 
battles of Concord and Lexington reached 
him, he wag on his way to Boston. March- 
ing his regiment through the cannon balls 
that swept Charlestown neck, he led them 
with shouts up to the American lines.— 
Side by side with the brave Knowlton, 
they waited the approach of the enemy, 
**On that eventful day, when the storm 
was gathering over Bunker’s Hill.” Some 
one had inquired of General Gage in the 
morning, “if he thought the rebels would 
stand fire?’ ‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘if one 
John Stark is there, for he is a brave fel- 
low.” He well knew that a braver, truer 
man never trod the battle field. His regi- 
ment was one of the last to leave the deld, 
and by the steady and determined manner 
in which they retired, did much to save the 
rest of the army. 

The next year he went with his regi- 
ment to New York, but was soon after 
ordered to Albany to join the army in Ca- 
nada, which he met at St. John’s in full 
retreat. In December, his regiment con- 
stituted a part of the troops sent to rein- 
force Washington, on the Delaware. Be- 
fore the battle of Trenton and Princeton 
took place, the time for which his men had 
enlisted had expired, but he persuaded 
them to remain six weeks longer, and thus 
had the honor of taking part in those bril- 
liant victories. ‘‘ Full of energy and ac- 
tion, he did not like the prudent and cau- 
tious course pursued by Washington.”— 
This he said to his commander, ** You have 
depended a long time upon spades and 
pickaxes, and if you wish to establish the 
independence of the country, you must re- 
ly upon fire arms!” Washington replied 
“That is just what I am going to do, and 
to-morrow we march on Trenton, and I 
have appointed you to command the ad- 
vance guard of the right wing.” Stark was 
beside Washington in the terrible conflict 
at Princeton, after which he returned to 
New Hampshire, on a recruiting expedi- 
tion. 

Learning that several junior officers had 
been promoted, and himself left out, he in 
disgust threw up his commission, and re- 
tired from the army. He lost, however, 
none of his love for his country, although 
displeased with the proceedings of Con- 
gress, so that when Burgoyne’s army began 
its invasion of the States, and Ticonderoga 
was evacuated, we find him at the head of 
New Hampshire men, a general of brigade. 
He refused, however to accept this com- 
mand, except on the condition that he 
should not be compelled to join the main 
army. Still smarting from his wrongs, he 
would not serve under the orders of a Con- 
gress which had treated him so unjustly. 

He was at the battle of Bennington, and 
it was there when his eye fell upon the so- 
litary hill, upon which the enemy was en- 
trenched, that he said, as he pointed them 
out to his men with his sword, ** See there, 
men! there are the red coats. Before 
night they are ours, or Molly Stark’s a 
widow!” Our people were victorious, but 
this victory did not make Starks forget his 
wrongs, and as Congress had treated him 
with utter neglect, he would not deign to 
make any report of the battle to it. Every- 
where Stark was received with acclama- 
tions, and his men would not serve under 
any other commander, and the militia were 
ready, in any numbers, to enroll them- 
selves in his army. 

Soon after this, he received a commis- 
sion of Major General, which removed 
“the weight that had so long lain upon 
his brave heart, and he entered with all 

the energy and resolution that distinguish- 
ed him, into the service.” He was at Sara- 
toga, and after this rendered efficient aid 
to his country until the army was disband- 





ed, when a, the age of fifty-five he became 
a quiet farmer and citizen. He was eighty 
four years of age, when the last war com- 
menced, “ and listened to the far off war 
of battle, like an old warhorse whose spirit 
is unbroken, but whose energies are gone.” 
He died at the age of ninety-four, being 
borne to his grave with military honors.— 
He was buried at his own request, upon 
the shores of the Merrimac, and a plain 
granite obelisk marks the spot, upon which 
is inscribed merely, MAJOR GENERAL 
STARK. EsTELLE. 
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THE RED RIBBON. 


A WORD TO PARENTS. 


Taking up a scrap of an old newspaper 
a day or two since,my eye was attracted, by 
some maxins intended to promote the hap- 
piness of home. One of them brought vi- 
vidly to my mind anincident connected with 
my own childhood, which may be thought 
a fitting illustration of the*rule suggested. 
“ Be gentle with the children, and’ treat 
them with respect, remembering that we 
were once young too; always attributing 
a good motive to their conduct when we 
can.” 

This maxim I would earnestly commend 
to the attention of every parent. It is 
worthy of thought, worthy of being adopt- 
ed asa rulein the home circle. We are 
too apt to forget that ‘“ the child is but the 
embryo of the man;” that the same traits 
of character are his, the same feelings, the 
same consciousness of praise or blame, of 
regard or indifference, which are more ful- 
ly developed, or find more decided expres- 
sion, in the adult. ‘I wonder if aunt El- 
len ever remembers that she was once a 
little girl,” said a child one day in my hear- 
ing. On being questioned as to her mean- 
ing, she replied, ‘‘O, because she never 
treats us children with any respect, she is 
never polite to us.” Politeness in its true 
sense must always flow from kind feelings, 
and yet one may forget that kind feelings 
ought always to find courteous expressicn, 
even toward the little ones. They require 
of us the same suavity, the same considera- 
tion, the same justice, which we show to 
our equals in age, in the daily walks of 
life. But to my story. 

Lucy Wilson was a timid and reserved, 
but affectionate child, a being of feeling 
and impulse, yet so extremely shy, that all 
but a very few who had penetrated the al- 
most insurmountable reserve of her cha- 
racter, thought her cold and impassive.— 
At the morning recess of our school one 
day, Lucy displayed a new picture-book, 
that had been given her the day previous. 
It was passed from hand to hand, duly 
commented upon and admired; and as in 
those days picture-books for children were 
somewhat more scarce than now, when 
presses are worked by steam, and one 
would think brains also, the good fortune 
of Lucy was not a little envied by the rest. 
One of the girls, noted among us for her 
covetous disposition, made several efforts 
to induce Lucy to give her the book, offer- 
ing, as a return, a yard of red ribbon, 
which she considered her choicest posses- 
sion, and which had often been displayed 
to our admiring eyes; but it was no 
temptation to Lucy, who held her new 
book in high esteem. 

We all went home to dinner, and the 
book went home safe in the basket of its 
happy little owner, to be laid away in her 
own drawer. , The baby, “‘ the new baby,” 
was awake, and Lucy was permitted the 
never-wéarying pleasure of tending it.— 
Her mother was occupied in trimming with 
lace a beautifully wrought cap, which had 
been sent to baby asa present. As she 
put the last stitch to the work, she remark- 

ed, “ If I only had strings for the cap, ba- 
by might wear it this evening.” Lucy 
heard in silence; and when she returned to 
school, her picture-book was again placed 
in her little basket. The girls were all 
very much surprised,—as she entered in 
-haste a few moments before school opened, 
—to see her go up to Annie Roberts, and 
offer her book in exchange for the ribbon. 

‘Do you really mean it?” asked Annie. 

** Yes I do, will you give it to me? you 
shall have the book all for your own.” 

**T would’nt,” and “I would’nt, the 








“I know it,” said Lucy, “but I want 
the ribbon so much.” The bargain was 
concluded, and strangely enough, the pos- 
sessor of the paltry ribbon seemed more 
elated than the owner of the book; so 
much so, that she could scarcely attend to 
her lesson. 

“Why Lucy, said one of her companions 
after school, ** how could you be 80 fool- 
ish?” 

“* Oh, it’s for baby, our dear baby. Moth- 
er has got such a pretty cap, and she had 
no strings for it; and now baby can have 
it on.” 

Lucy went home in ecstacy at the 
thought of making a present to mamma, 
and the prospect of seeing baby in his new 
cap. It was a rule in that household, and 
itis a very good one in general, that, the 
children should never barter with school- 
mates. This, poor Lucy had quite forgot- 
ten in her delight of giving something to 
mamma that she had wished for. Bound- 
ing in, her face crimsoned with haste and 
pleasure, she laid the ribbon on her moth- 
er’s knee, saying, “ Here, mamma, are 
strings for baby’s new cap; may he wear 
it this evening ?” 

** Why Lucy, where did you get this?” 
asked her mother. The quiet, grave tone, 
checked the child’s excitement, and for the 
first time remembering the rule, she te- 
plied hesitatingly, ° 

** Anne Roberts gave it to me.” 

*“* And how came she to do it, did you 
give her any thing forit?’’ The poor child 
now fully conscious of her offence, replied 
with difficulty, “‘I forgot, mamma, indeed 
I did, I thought you would like it so 
much.” 

“* Like this ugly red ribbon,” said her 
elder sister; “‘ you don’t think ma would 
put this flaming thing on that beautiful 
cap >??? 

“* Hush, Harriet,” said the mother, “you 
cannot expect such a child to judge of co- 
lors. Lucy, what did you give to Anne ?” 
* My picture book,” said the trembling 
child, making a great effort to keep back 
the tears. 

‘* What, your new book that papa gave 
you? He will not get you another very 
soon, when he knows this. How dared 
you, Lucy?” again interposed the elder 
sister. 

““T thought it was mine,” 
child with some spirit. 

*“* Lucy,” said the mother, ‘you should 
not answer your sister so. I am sorry you 
have been such a naughty girl. You have 
broken my rule, and papa will think you 
did not care for his present. Here, take 
your ribbon ; I would not use it, if it were 
pretty, because you have done wrong in 
getting it.” 

Poor Lucy. She spent the rest of the 
day in tears, a sense of injustice stung her 
to the heart’s core. She knew that she 
had done wrong in breaking the rule; but 
she knew too, that for love of her mother 
and the baby, she had relinquished her 
dearest treasure, and now papa would only 
know she had given away his present, and 
she could never have courage to tell him 
why. That hateful red ribbon; she could 
not bear the sight of it; and with a sudden 
impulse she threw it out of the window, 
and gazed upon it floating upon the air, as 
if it was some comfort to know that she 
should never see it again. Then in the 
evening, when papa came, instead of tak- 
ing her on his knee as usual after supper, 
he said very gravely that he ‘* was sorry 
his little daughter cared more for a ribbon 
than for a book,”—the poor child’s cup of 
sorrow overflowed. She was glad when 
her early bed-time came, that she might 
shed upon her pillow the tears which her 
excessive shyness forbade to flow in the 
presence of others. ‘Oh, if they would 


replied the 


the ribbon. If I ever grow up to be a wo- 
man, and have little children, I hope I 
shall remember how children feel,” said 
the weeping child to herself. 

As life advances, we are too apt to for- 
get the mistakes and the faults of our child- 
hood, its hasty impulses and its imperfect 
judgement. Consequently we do not enter 
fully into the feelings of our children, and 
discourage often by severe censure, where 
we should lightly blame, and point the 
better way. Let a parent often turn his 
thoughts back upon his own early years, 
and keep up the memory of their history 
in the details of his home and school life. 





ribbon ain’t worth it,” was uttered by half 
a score of eager voices. Sivas 








Let him, when doubtful of what course to 
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ursue with an erring child, or recall some 


youthful fault of his own, similar in charac- 


ter, and the motives which then actuated 
him. Let him win his child’s unreserved 
confidence, by entering into his feelings, 
showing that he has not forgotten his own 
youth, and draw out kindly the circum- 
stances which occasioned the fault, and the 
motives which actuated his child. We 
must teach our children to do right, byt let 
us be patient, with love and gentleness 
winning them, not seeking to drive them 
with the harsh goadings of reproof alone. 
Where should we be, did not God com- 
passionate our weakness? Let us then 
encourage our children with tender loving 
words, while we are faithful in teaching 
them to obey.—PavLINeE. [N.Y. Obs. 
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Religion. 
REV. DR. PAYSON AS A PASTOR. 


The Rev. Dr. Payson was eminently de- 
yoted to his work as a minister of Christ, 
and rarely at a loss, in the pulpit or out of 
it, for plans to accomplish the great object 
to which he devoted his life. The follow- 
ing recounter with a lawyer of Portland, 
who ranked among the first in tne place, 
for wealth and fluency of speech, will show 
Dr. Payson’s insight into character, and 
also that his conquests were not confined 
to ‘weak women and children.” 

A lady, who was the common friend of 
Mrs. Payson and the lawyer’s wife, was 
sojourning in the family of the latter. Af- 
ter the females of the respective families 
had interchanged several ‘calls,’ Mrs. 
— was desirous of receiving a formal 
visit from Mrs. Payson; but to effect this, 
Mr. Payson must also be invited, and how 
to prevail with her husband to tender an 
invitation was the great difficulty. He 
had been accustomed to associate experi- 
mental religion with meanness, and of 
course felt or affected great contempt for 
the divine, as if it were impossible for a 
man of his religion to be also a man of ta- 
lents. He knew by report something of 
Mr. Payson’s practice on these occasions, 
and dreading to have his house a place for 
what appeared to him gloomy conversation, 
resisted his wife’s proposal as long as he 
could do so and retain the character of a 
gentleman. When he gave his consent, 
it was with the positive determination that 
Mr. Payson should not converse on reli- 
gion, nor ask a blessing over his food, nor 
offer a prayer in his house. He collected 
his forces, and made his preparations in 
conformity with this purpose. When the 
appointed day arrived, he received his 
guests very pleasantly, and entered at once 
into animated conversation; determined, 
by obtruding his own - favorite topics, to 
forestal the divine. It was not long before 
the latter discovered his object, and sum- 
moned his powers to defeat it. He plied 
them with that skill and address for which 
he was remarkable; still for some time 
victory was inclined to neither side, or to 
both alternately. 

The lawyer not long before had returned 
from Washington city, where he spent 
several weeks on business at the supreme 
court of the United States, Mr. Payson 
made some inquiries respecting sundry 
personages there, and among others, the 
chaplain of the house of representatives. 
The counsellor had heard him in the de- 
Votional services of that assembly. ‘How 
did you like him?’ ‘Not at all; he ap- 
peared to have more regard to those around 
him than he had to his Maker.’ Mr. Pay- 
son was very happy to hear him recognize 
the distinction between praying to God 
and praying to be heard of men; and 
dropped a series of observations on prayer, 
passing into a strain of remark, whieh with- 
out taking the form had all the effect on 
the lawyer’s conscience of a personal ap- 
plication. From a topic so unwelcome he 
strove to divert the conversation, and every 
few minutes would start something as wide 
from it as the east is from the west. But 
%8 often as he wandered, his guest would 
dexterously and without violence bring 
him back, and as often as he was brought 

he would wander again. 

At length the trying moment, whieh was 
to turn the scale, arrived. The time for 
the evening repast had come ; the servant 
had entered the parlor with the provisions ; 
the master of the feast became unusually 
quent, resolved to engross the conversa- 
ton, to hear no question or reply, to allow 











no interval for “* grace,”” and to give no in- 
dication by the eye, the hand or the lips, 
that he expected or wished for such a ser- 
vice. Just as the distribution was on the 
very point of commencing, Mr. Payson in- 
terposed the question, ‘ What writer has 
said, ‘the devil invented the fashion of 
carrying round tea, to prevent a blessing 
being asked?’”? Our host felt himself 
“* cornered ;” but making a virtue of neces- 
sity, replied, “‘I don’t know what writer 
at is, but if you please we will foil the devil 
this time. Will you ask a blessing?” A 
blessing of course was asked; and he 
brooked as well as he could this first cer- 
tain defeat, still resolved not to sustain 
another by the offering of thanks on clos- 
ing the repast. But in this too he was 
disappointed. By some well-timed senti- 
ment of his reverend guest, he was brought 
into such a dilemma that he could not 
without absolute rudeness, decline asking 
him to return thanks. And thus he con- 
tested every inch of his ground, till the 
visit terminated. But at every stage, the 
minister proved too much for the lawyer. 
Mr. Payson sustained his character as a 
minister of religion, and gained his point 
in everything; and that, too, with so ad- 
mirable a tact, in a way so natural and un- 
constrained, and with such respectful 
deference to his host, that the latter could 
not be displeased, except with himself.— 
He not only acknowledged God on the re- 
ception of food, but read the Scriptures and 
prayed before separating from the family ; 
and did it at the request of the master, 
though made, as in every other instance, 
ip violation of a fixed purpose. 

The chagrin of this disappointment, how- 
ever, eventually became the occasion of 
the lawyer’s greatest joy. His mind was 
never entirely at ease till he found peace 
in believing. Often did he revert, with 
devout thankfulness to God, to the visit 
which had occasioned his mortification ; 
and ever after regarded with more than 
common veneration and respect, the ser- 
vant of God whom he had despised, and 
was glad to receive his ministrations in ex- 
change for those on which he had formerly 
attended.—[ Cummings’ Memoir. - 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. 

“ A word spokon in season, how good is it.” 

An eminent minister, when he left the 
college at which he studied, went on a 
visit to some of his relations. A neighbor 
of theirs invited some friends to meet him 
one ofternoon,:at a social party. Among 
them was a young lady who retained mark- 
ed traces of a recent and very severe ill- 
ness; and who related to the company the 
incidents of the deep affliction through 
which she had passed. She had been tak- 
en ill, and gradually became worse, until 
at last the physician who attended her 
said to her father, ‘I have no hope of your 
daughter now; it is impossible she can re- 
cover; and I wish you to tell your child 
what I say.” She was one of seven chil- 
dren. Her father was a farmer, had made 
a large sum of money during the war; 
everything in which he engaged seemed to 
prosper. His children were taught hardly 
anything but the art of acquiring wealth ; 
and gold appeared to be the only god wor- 
shipped in the family. The father, how- 
ever, was much distressed at the idea of 
parting with his daughter, for she was a 
favorite. It was two days before he could 
bring himself to speak toher on the sub- 
ject; but at last he told her what the phy- 
sician had said. She received the intelli- 
gence with great composure, and said 
* Well, father, if I cannot survive, I should 
like to have all my brothers and sisters 
about me once more before I die.’ They 
were sent for, and father and mother, two 
brothers, and four sisters surrounded the 
bed of the dying favorite. No doubt it 
was a mournful scene. ‘ When she had 
bidden them farewell, she said to her mo- 
ther, ‘Ishould like to give something to 
each to remember me by when I am gone;’ 
and her clothes, her little jewels, and her 
money being brought to her, a little par- 
cel was made up for each, as a memorial of 
her when she should be dead. Contrary 
to all expectation, however, she from that 
day began to amend, and at the time of her 
appearing at the little party, she had pret- 
ty well recovered. 

When she had finished her recital, the 
young minister observed to her, ‘It is not 
often a person is brought so near the gates 








of death, and comes back to tell how she 
felt. I should like to know what the state 
of your mind was, when you thought you 
were going to die!’ ‘Qh,’ said she, ‘I 
was very happy!’ He replied, ‘It is a 
solemn thing to appear in the presence of 
God, to give an account of every thought, 
and word and action. To what place did 
you expect to go when youdied?’ ‘ Why, 
to heaven, certainly,’ saidshe. ‘So does 
everybody,’ he replied. ‘If you ask the 
drunkard, and the Sabbath-breaker, and 
the liar, they all hope to go to heaven.— 
But on what grounds do you found your 
hope?’ ‘ Why, I never did any body any 
harm; I had always been dutiful to my 
parents, and an affectionate sister, and 
kind to my neighbors.’ ‘Oh,’ said the 
young minister, ‘that is delightful as far 
as it goes! It is pleasing to think of one 
who is a dutiful daughter, and a kind sis- 
ter and neighbor. Buthad you no other 
grounds for hope?’ ‘No,’ she replied, 
were not these sufficient?’ 
direct reply, but said, ‘I am very thank- 
ful you did not die.’ ‘ Why?’ she inquir- 
ed sharply; ‘do you think I should not 
have gone to heaven.’ ‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I 
am sure you would not! You were hoping 
to go to heaven without Christ. The Bible 
knows nothing of sinners being saved with- 
out Him. You are resting on a false foun- 
dation ; and had you died that foundation 
would have given way,and you would 
have fallen through into perdition.’ She 
was impressed and arrested, and begged 
the young minister to instruct her. He 
explained to her the way of salvation, and 
God blessed what he said to her conversion. 

Having now obtained light in her own 
soul, she could not be at rest while her 
friends were in darkness. ‘Oh that my 
father were here! I am sure he knows 
nothing ofall this!’ In two days she left 
the house where she was visiting, and re- 
turned to her ownhome. She soon found 
an opportunity of speaking to her father. 
He was surprised and alarmed, and gave 
her this decided answer, ‘I desire that you 
will never speak to me upon this subject 
again. .It has never before been brought 
into my family; and I beg I may never 
hear of it more.’ She spoke next to her 
mother, who was also surprised and dis- 
tressed, and said,‘ I am your mother; I 
am not to be schooled by you. Let me 
hear no more of this.’ She then tried her 
brothers and sisters, and had to endure a 
long season of persecution, every one won- 
dering what had happened to Betsy. But 
she gradually won them over by her sweet 
and amiable deportment. At length she 
obtained permission of her father to have 
family worship; and twenty persons as- 
sembled night and morning, at that house, 
when she read the Scriptures and prayed. 
A minister in the neighborhood had the 
happiness of admitting into his church nine 
ploughmen from the estate on which the 
farm stood, and they all dated their con- 
version to the efforts of the farmer's 
daughter. 

The young minister mentioned in this 
anecdote went abroad as a missionary, and 
long acted a distinguished part for Christian 
usefulness on the continent of Europe. On 
his return to this country he paid a visit 
to the farm. The father, who had now 
grown to be an old man of eighty, came 
out to meet him: and while his silver 
locks flowed down on his shoulders, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Now sir, we are a whole family, 
going to heaven through Christ; and dear 
Betsy has been the means of accomplish- 
ing-it all!’ 








Morality. 
DON'T BE TOO CERTAIN. 


Aye now, boys, don’t be too certain.— 
Remember that nothing is easier than to 
be mistaken. And if you permit yourself 
to be mistaken a great many times, every 
body will lose confidence in what you say. 
They will feel no security in trusting your 
word. Never make a positive statement, 
without you know it isas yousay. If you 
have any doubts, remove them, by examina- 
tion, before speaking confidently. Don’t 
be too certain. 

* John, where is the hammer?’ 

‘It is in the corn-house.’ ; 

‘No, it is not there, I have just been 
looking there.’ 

‘ Well, I know it is there, I saw it there 
not half an hour ago.’ 








He made no |}. 











‘ If you saw it there, it must be there of 
course. But suppose you go and fetch it.’ 

John goes to the corn-house, and pre- 
sently returns with a small axe in his 
hand. ‘O, it was the axeI saw. The 
handle was sticking out from a half bushel 
measure. I thought it was the hammer.’ 

‘Well, don’t be too certain another 
time.’ 

‘Yes, father, but I did really think I 
saw it or I should not have said so.’ 

‘But you said positively, that you did 
see it, not that you thought you saw it.— 
There is a great difference between the 
two answers. Do not permit yourself to 
make a positive statement, even about 
small matters, unless you are quite sure; 
for ifyou do, bye and bye you will begin 
to make loose replies to questions of great- 
er importance. Don’t be too certain.’ 

John wandered off to the house, trying 
to convince himself he was in the right, 
after all. 

His father had given him a pretty wood- 
en snow-shovel the winter before, and 
John had taken great delight infshovelling 
the clean white snow during the winter. 

It was now the middle of April. The 
sun shone warm, and the birds sang gaily 
in the trees. John shouldered his pretty 
shovel, and was marching off with it. 

‘What are you going to do with your 
snow-shovel, John ?’ said his grandmother. 

‘I’m going to put it away in the barn, 
for the summer, so that it need’nt get brok- 
en. 

* Seems to me, I would not put it away 
just yet! we may have more snow pretty 
soon.’ 

*O, fiddle-dee-dee ! we shall not have 
any more snow this winter; I'm sure of 
that. Don’t you see how warm it is?— 
The lilacs have all budded, the peas have 
come up, and the robins and martins are 
singing about. I know it won’t snow any 
more.’ 

‘Well, perhaps it will not,’ said his 
grandmother, ‘ but don’t be too certain; 
it looks like a storm now.’ 

‘ Dont’t be too certain.’ The words 
rang in John’s ears; but he carried on his 
shovel, and stowed it away carefully in the 
barn. 

The next morning, what was his aston- 
ishment to see the ground white with snow, 
and the storm violently beating against his 
window. It continued to snow all day 
long, and the next morning it lay in great 
drifts around the house. 

John waded down to the barn for his 
shovel, and soon cleared the path of snow. 
When he came to his breakfast, he declar- 
ed he would not put away his shovel again 
until the first of July, at least. 

{Monthly Istructor. 








Natural History. 
KILLING A SEA-LION. 


[The following extract is from an interesting 
account of adventures at the Falkland Islands, 
by one of a party that was wrecked there.] 

One day, while performing our custom- 
ary tour in pursuit of necessaries, we fell 
in with a very large, old sea-lion, asleep, 
at a distance from the shore. We were 
desirous to kill him, to have his blubber 
for fuel, and his skin for moccasins; but 
we were without our lance, which, owing 
to the great difficulty in landing and get- 
ting our things into the boat, we had un- 
fortunately left behind at Hook Camp.— 
We thought it impossible to kill him with- 
out the lance; yet, as his skin and blubber 
would be so valuable to us, and his being 
asleep so far from the shore seemed almost 
to promise success to my attack; after 
lashing a skinning-knife firmly to the end 
of my club, I directed the men to provide 
themselves with as mariy stones as they 
could carry in their caps and pockets. We 
then reconnoitred him. My plan of attack 
was, to stab him under one of his fore flip- 
pers, being the nearest to his heart; and, 
if the knife were only long enough to reach 
it, we might succeed in killing him. The 
moment I made the assault, the others 
were to throw stones at his eyes, and blind 
him, so that he should not be able to see 
his way to the water, and this would afford 
me an opportunity to repeat the stabs.— 
Accordingly, I very cautiously approached 
him; and, when I was sufficiently near 
him, being still asleep, I gave him a deep 
stab under one of his fore-flippers ; but the 
knife was not long enough to reach the 
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seat of life; and, on receiving the wound, 
he furiously sprang up, and dashed about, 
bit and rooted up the tushooks with pain 
and madness, and attempted to fight his 
way to the water; but the stone were 80 
effectually thrown against his eyes, that 
he could not see the water, nor in what 
direction we were. I repeated the thrusts, 
until, having fallen from loss of blood, we 
dispatched him, and took off his skin and 
blubber. 





‘@ditorial. 


BUNKER HILL AND ITS MONUMENT. 

No youth visiting Boston to see its notable 
places, will fail to cross Charles River to 
Charlestown, and ascend Bunker Hill and its 
monument of solid granite. It is situated in 
the centre of monument square, and about one 
mile north of the State House. The corner 
stone was laid June 17, 1828, on the anniversary 
of the celebrated battle that was fought on that 
spot in June 17, 1775. On that occasion there 
was a grand celebration, on which Daniel 
Webster uttered a memorable oration, in the 
presence of Lafayette, several Revolutionary 
heroes, and a countless multitude. ‘There was 
a similar celebration to commemorate its com- 
pletion, in June, 1843, and the same orator en- 
chained the attention of many thousands by 
his eloquence. 

This monument is ascended by an interior 
staircase on the plan of that at Mt. Auburn.— 
There are two hundred and ninety-four steps, 
and many little feet have been very weary be- 
fore they reached the top. The view from the 
summit, of Boston, and the neighboring cities 
and towns, of the harbor and ocean, of villages 
und hamlets, of fields and forests in the coun- 
try, is grand in the extreme. No youth who 
has climbed to its top has regretted it. He has 
seen that which he will never forget. 

This monument is one of the first objects 
seen by the traveller visiting Boston by land 
or water. Every one as he looks at it, remem- 
bers what it commemorates, and is filled with 
patriotic recollections. Even the foreigner 
reveres the American character for the noble 


stand they took on that spot, in behalf of their 
liberties. 


It may be supposed, that every youthful 
reader is familiar with the event that caused 
this monument to be erected. Let us review 
it. Our New England fathers were English- 
men, and they, with the colonies out of New 
England, for a long time paid tribute to Great 
Britian. After a time the mother country ex- 
acted more and more of the colonies, or in the 
language of the times, they were taxed without 
being represented in the British Parliament.— 
At length the people of Boston particularly, 
became very restive, held various meetings in 
Faneuil Hall and the Old South Church, in fa- 
vor of their own liberties, and against British 
oppression. Then came anti-drinking tea as- 
sociations, because the British brought it here, 
and taxed the people more than they were wil- 
ling to pay for the luxury. Next came the 
Boston Massacre, and the throwing overboard 
of a cargo of tea in Boston harbor, Not long 
after came the battle of Lexington, and the 
Concord fight, and in about two months the 
great battle of Bunker Hill, which decided the 
independence of the colonies, for there the 
British learned to their surprise that the green 
Yankees would fight. 

The battle commenced about three o'clock 
P. M., the Americans being entrenched upon 
the hill, under command, it is believed, of Col. 
Prescott, while the British approached them 
from Boston, under Gen. Howe. The British 
troops toiled up the ascent towards the redoubt 
in the heat of a bright summer’s sun. Prescott 
ordered his men not to fire until the enemy 
were so near that the whites of their eyes could 
be seen, “ Then,” he said, “aim at their waist- 
bands; and be sure to pick off three com- 
manders, known by their handsome coats !”— 
At the proper time the commander shouted, 
“ Fire,” and the red coats fell like grass before 
the mower's scythe. The reader knows what 
followed, how the British commanders with 
difficulty rallied their men to fresh encounter— 
how the Americans fought, and were finally 
obliged to retreat for want of ammunition,— 
how the enemy set Charlestown on fire, and 
what a terrible scene followed. 

But, asks some iittle thoughtful boy, or bright 
eyed girl, was it right for our fathers to take up 








arms against the mother country? Should 
they not have submitted to unjust taxes, rather 
than to shed blood? It is answered, that wars 
are usually unnecessary and wicked,—that the 
best men have generally agreed that the Revo- 
lution was just, if war ever is, because the co- 
lonies were wickedly oppressed, and had failed 
to get their rights by various peaceful measures. 
And we know that all wars are not wrong, 
because the Lord commanded the children of 
Israel on several occasions to wage war with 
wicked and idolatrous nations. But nations, 
as well as individuals, are required to “live, as 
much as possible, peaceably with all men.” F. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Athol, Ms., April 2, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The Companion has 
been a weekly visitor of onr family for about 
twenty years, which my five sisters and two 
brothers have had the pleasure of reading, and 
now as I am the youngest of the family, I claim 
the privilege of having it come in my name, 
instead of my brother, C. F. Flint, I therefore 
enclose a dollar, that the Companion may not 
be obliged to go to bed supperless, nor the 
kind editor be discouraged. 
Yours with respect, Georee J. Fuinr. 


North Fair Haven, Ms., March 27, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I should not know 
what to do ifI could not receive the Compan- 
ion’s weekly visits. It is doubly dear to me, 
for my dear brother who lies beneath the stormy 
waves of the ocean, was a constant reader of 
it fora long time. I have taken this interest- 
ing little paper for four years, and J should not 
like to do without it now. Yours respectfully, 

Jutta E. Rosinson. 


Hartland, Me., April 3, 1855. 
Dear Mr. Willis.—We have taken your little 
paper for a long while, until it seems like one 
of the family, and now we are growing older, 
we learn to prize it more. Yours, &c., 
Mary C. Brown. 





Variety. 
HOW DO YOU DRESS ? 


The variableness of the atmosphere, at this 
season of the year especially is a fertile source 
of colds and consequentillness. ‘he seeds of 
many a consumption are now being sown by vain 
young ladies who not having their winter cos- 
tume ready,persist ingoing-out too thinly dressed 
because ashamed to wear their last winter's 
bonnet, cloak, or shawl. Many a man is 
undermining his health by dressing without re- 
ard to the change of temperature. One of the 
greatest of philosophers, great in little things 
as well to large, said he never dressed himself 
in the morning without first ascertaining how 
it was out of doors. Indeed, when we consi- 
der the tomplexity of the human frame and the 
delicacy of its tissues, the wonder is, not that 
so many people catch cold, but that so few do. 
To day the thermometer may be seventy and to- 
morrow fifty, yet not one person in four arran- 
ges his attire accordingly. Thus we trifle 
with health, and consequently with happiness, 
nay, lifeitself. Thus we trifle with existance, 
the most valuable thing we possess, as if it was 
a thing of no imporance, as if it was not worth 
ordinary care—[ Philadelphia Ledger. 


—_—@~——. 


THE SECOND BABY. 


Between the first baby and the second baby 
what a falling off is there, my countrywomen! 
Not intrin#ic value, for the second may chance 
to be. “as pretty a piece of flesh as any ;” but 
in the imaginary value with which it is invested 
by its nearest kin aud more distant female be- 
longings. The coming of the first baby in a 
household creates an immense sensation ; that 
of the second is comparatively a commonplace 
affair. The first baby islooked for with anxiety, 
nursed with devotion, admired with enthusiasm, 
dressed with splendor, and made to live upon 
system. Baby numbertwo is not longed for by 
any one, except perhaps the mother ; is nursed 
as a matter of course, and admired asa matter 
of courtesy ; is dressed in the cast off clothes of 
number one, and gets initiated into life withont 
much ceremony or system. 

—o———— 


THE UNFINISHED LETTER. 


A lady, being absent on a visit to ‘some 
friends, wrote a letter home, describing how 
she had enjoyed herself, and saying how much 
happier she doubtless would have been, had her 
husband and children been present with her.— 
The letter was posted, received by her husband, 
and read by him to the children, who were all 
delighted with the good news and kind wishes 
it contained. A little bright-eyed, rosy-cheek- 
ed boy, in particular, was almost frantic with 
joy. But when he came to that part of the 
letter where it spoke about “remaining yours,” 
&c., the child’s countenance changed, the 
sweet smile of pleasure passed away, and the 
bright eye bent downward, and disappointment 
took possession of his features. At length he 
looked up sorrowfully in his father’s face, and 
said, “Father, it is’nt half a letter; and, if I 
were you, would send it back again, and tell 








dear mother to finish it.” “ Why ?” asked th , 
father. ‘ Because,” said the little fellow 
“mother does not say when she is coming 
home again.” s 

_ @—_ 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


“ Like mother, like children.” The Rev. S. 
Dyer says: ‘ When residing among the 
Choctaw Indians, I held a conversation with one 
of their principal chiefs respecting the succes- 
sive stages of their progress in the arts and 
virtues of civilized life, and, among other 
things, he informed me that at first start they 
fell into a great mistake, they sent only their 
boys to school. They became intelligent men 
but they married uneducated and uncivilized 
wives;and the uniform result was, that the 
children were a!l like the mother; and soon 
the father lost his interest in both wife and 
children. ‘And now,’ said he, ‘if we could 
educate only one class of our childen, we 
would choose the girls, for when they become 
mothers they would educate their sons.’ This 
is to the point, and it is true. No nation can 
become fully and permanently civilized and 
enlightened where the mothers are not, toa 
good degree, qualified to discharge the duties 
of the home work of education.” 
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ON MARRIAGE. 


We must judge of character, of temper, of 
abilities: be certain of the energy and endurance 
of a manly mind, before we promise to obey its 
dictates. 

We must be sure that we are loved, not mere- 
ly as a useless ornament to his home, but asa 
friend—the companion whose love must last 
when time steals on. 

We must feel that our opinion is sought, our 
judgment appreciated ; that confidence, the 
brightest ray in the diadem of married life, is 
ours ; that not only are we loved inthe sunshine 
but trusted in the storm. Then, oh, then only 
may we safely “ climb life’s hill together: 

The husband should lead the way ; he is the 
stronger.he may be the wiser:* and it is his 
undeniable privilege to be the pioneer in the 
wilderness of the future. But let him find in 
his wife no lagging companion ; hersmile must 
cheer, her sympathy support, and if need be 
her industry assist their onward course 

ee 


A TOUCHING CUSTOM. 


A common practice in Paris, which impresses 
a stranger favorably, is that of lifting or taking 
off the hat when a funeral passes. A writer on 
this subject relates the following: 

“ Some years since, we were one of that rush- 
ing crowd ever pouring up and down Brodway. 
When in front of old St. Paul’s, all eyes were 
attracted by the appearance of the crew of the 
French war vessel, La Belle Poule, which then 
visited the United States under the command of 
the Prince de Joinville. ‘The crew were in their 
naval dress uniform, bright and beautiful, and 
were sauntering along seeing the sights. All at 
once they stopped, formed a line, faced inward, 
and uncovered. How exquisite and touching 
was the scene when we discovered in that 
thoughtless, busy, hurrying crowd, a man of 
foreign birth, evidently poor and friendless, 
under whose arm was carried a tiny coffin, and 
by his side the stricken mother. They were in 
search ofa burial for their babe,and were jostled 
and undeeded in that gay torrent of humanity, 
until they met these hardy tempest tossed mari- 
who on the instant, with bared heads, stood «in 
silent respect, while the sacred ashes of the un- 
known infant were passing. 


THE OLD COAT. 

In the recently published life of Horace Gree- 
ley, is the following passage, explaining the 
history of his ‘ white coat :"—*“ As I passed the 
hat-stand in the hall, B. said,‘ Here is that im- 
mortal white coat.’ Mr. Greeley smiled, and 
said, ‘ People suppose it is the same old coat, 
but it isn’t.’ I looked questioningly, and he 
continued. ‘ The original white coat came from 
Ireland. An emigrant brought it out ; he wan- 
ted money, and I wanted a coat; so I bought it 
of him for twenty dollars, and it was the best 
coat I ever had. ‘They do work well, in the old 
countries ; not in such a hurry as we do.’” 


p CLIPPINGS. 


Tue Scaoor.—Coleridge in his table talk al- 
ludes to the Spartan discipline whenhe attended 
school. “Boy,”I remember the teacher saying to 
me once, when I was crying, “ Boy, the school 
is your father! Boy, the school is your mother! 
Boy, the school is your brother! The school is 
your sister! the school is your first cousin, and 
your second cousin, and all the rest of your rela- 
ions! Let’s have no more crying.” 


Love what God loves, and you will enjoy 
what God enjoys. Something of his felicity 
will be yours. You will be permitted to sip at 
the fountain. 


Sanctified affliction, like rain after dry weath- 
er, lays the dust of passion, softens the sonl into 
resignation, and causes gratitude to spring 
forth. 

Death, to God’s people, is but a ferry-boat. 
Every day, and every town the boat pushes off 
with some of the saints, and returns for more. 


It is only the calm waters thai reflect heav- 
en in their breast. 





See here, Gripps, Lhear you have a ; 
way of curing hams. I should like to —. 

Well, yes—I know very well how to ea 
them, but the trouble with me, just now, is no 
find out how to pro-cure them. —- et 


A poet asked a gentleman what he 
his last soeinaien “ An Ode to Steen notte f 
latter replied: “ Yon have doneso much justi : 
to the subject that it is impossible to read ‘t 
without feeling its whole weight.” ’ 
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Poetrp. 
CRUEL BOB. 


Young Bob was a troublesome lad, 
He ever some mischief was brewing ; 
There was nothing so wicked and bad. 
That he would at all stick at doing, , 


But cruelty was his delight, 
With the life of dumb creatures to sport 
He was hunting from morning till nicht ‘ 
Amusement to find of that sort. — ” 


One day toa cat he gave chase, 
And stone after stone quickly threw ; 
When she suddeniy sprang in his face, 
And scratched him most terribly too. 








In the contest he fiercely engaged, 





Determined the poor cat to beat ; 
By the scratches he more was enraged, 
And soon she lay dead at his feet. 


But once when a tree he had mounted, 
For a nest on its uppermost bough, 

With joy all the ees he had counted, 
And he thought, I am sure of them now, 


Though the old birds around him were flying 
It made no imppression on him ; ‘ 
He cared not at all for their crying, 
But farther stepp’d out on the limb. 


Oh treacherous ever is sin ! 

The brittle limb broke and he fell! 
And the agony that he was in, 

-’T were vain to endeavour to tell. 


He could not e’en turn himself over, 
And he thought as he writhed with the pain 
“Oh if [am spared to recover, 
I'll never be cruel again. 
Assy De Wor. 


————__ 
DILIGENCE. 


BY MRS. L. NW. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy mght.”—[ King Solomon. 

Do what thou hast to do,— 
While thou hast eyes to see, 

While yet thine ears can hear the word 
That wisdom speaks to thee,— 

While thou hast power to walk, 
While thou hast voice to pray, 

Whilst thou hast Reason’s pac: lamp 
To understand thy way. 


Do what thou hast to do, 
And not to others leave, 
They may thy wishes overrule, 
Thy motives misconceive, 
Thy purposes contest, 
Thy plans with coldness view,— . 
Now, while the life-tide warms thy breas 
Do what thou hast to do. 


Do what thou hast to do, 
Before the night of gloom, 
That swiftly wraps the sons of men 
In darkness and the tomb ! 
For though thy feet may tread, 
On blossoms bright with dew,— 
Behold! the grave is for thee spread,— 
Do what thou hast to do. 


Hartford, Con., May, 1855. [.M. Y. Obs. 





From Hymns and Poems for Children. 
THE ROBIN. 


See, James, what a sweet little prize 1 have 
found! 

A ropin, that Jay half-benumbed on the ground! 

I caught him, and fed him, and warm’d in my 
breast, 

And now he’s as nimble and blythe as the rest. 

— i’ how he flutters ! he’ll skip from his 

old; 

Ah, rogue, you’ve forgotten both hunger ani 
cold; 

But indeed ’tis in vain, for I shan’t set you free, 

For all your whole life you’re a pris’ner with me. 

Well hous’d and well fed, in your cage you 
will sing, 

And make our dull winter as gay as the spring. 

But stay—sure ‘tis cruel, with wings made 0 
soar, 

To be shut up in prison and never fly more; 

And I, who so often have longed for a flight, 

Shall I keep you prisoner? Oh no, ’tis not right: 

No, come, pretty robin, I must set you free, 

For your whistle, though sweet, would souni 
sadly to me. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Pus.isHeD WEEKLY, By NaTHanieL Wits 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

Price $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in advant 

W.Hyde, Portland, E.F..Duren, Bangor, Agen 
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